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THE WORK OF ENGLISH MASONS. 


For a thousand years there have been masons, more 
or less skilled, at work in England. They wrought 
in the faint and far-off days of the Saxon Heptarchy ; 
they were at work when the Normans came ; when 
the knightly and kingly Plantagenets ruled ; when 
the White and Red Roses waged war; when the 
Tudors patronised art; when the Stuarts sat in 
their seat ; when the House of Hanover imported 
new ideas in building as in other matters ; when 
the Dilettanti Society and ‘grand tours’ made 
imitations of Greek and Roman temples the tran- 
sient taste of the day; and, after that, when Horace 
Walpole and his friends ignored all pagan anti- 
quities, as well as the red brick houses of the 
Hanoverians, and thought only of building as the 
Tudors would have built. In all these centuries 
there have been masons busy at their tasks ; the 
chip and chink, the click and clink of their tools 
have never ceased. Let us look at some of their 
work. 

We are standing knee-deep in dewy grass among 
the graves in Whittingham churchyard, in a North- 
umbrian vale. A thousand years ago, the Saxon 
king Ceolwulph gave the village of Whittingham 
to the early Christian community established by 
King Oswald on the island of Lindisfarne; and 
straightway the earnest and eager Saxon evangelists 
caused a church to be built in it. A portion of 
their hoary sturdy pile is before us. It is the 
tower only of the gray church that looks down 
upon the dewy grass and the pale tombstones, and 
out upon the sloping hills around ; for in succeed- 
ing centuries, Norman masons, and Plantagenet 
masons, and still later, Puritan masons, time after 
time, so wrought and dealt with the massive, lowly, 
little Saxon edifice, that only the tower is left to 
us. The Norman masons took down one wall of 
the nave, and built an arcade of low semicircular 
Norman arches on its site, so as to form an aisle ; 
and the Plantagenet, or Early English, masons took 
down the opposite wall, and built an arcade of 
light, graceful, pointed arches so as to form an- 
other aisle ; lastly, Puritan masons took down the 


chancel, doubtless rich with ornamentation, and 
raised in its place the plainest piece of masonry 
they could devise. But they all left the tower 
untouched. 

This relic rises from the ground without break 
or buttress, erect and square, with a most ven- 
erable aspect. Unfortunately, however, only one 
stage of it is of Saxon workmanship, for the two 
upper stories were taken down and rebuilt within 
remembrance ; but in this lowest stage we have 
evidence of the mode in which Saxon masons 
executed their task. 

At the four angles of the tower they raised tall 
upright stones twelve feet apart, and then they 
built up the intervening spaces with rubble. On 
these uprights, which were nearly two feet high, 
they laid similar stones, longways, so as to run into 
the rubble, as though they were external bond- 
stones, and on these again, when the rubble was 
levelled up, uprights. In this way their tower 
crept up, strong, stalwart, compact, enduring. 
Antiquaries speak of these long quoins, thus 
placed, as ‘long and short work.’ One of the 
legends of the freemasons dates the formation of 
their association from the building of Magdeburg 
Cathedral, in this long-ago ninth century. Was 
this ‘long and short work’ one of the secrets of 
which they made so much mystery ? 

Here is a specimen of Norman masonry. We 
are still in Northumberland, but we have turned 
from the slant-faced hills that glance down into the 
vale of Whittingham, seawards, and are looking 
upon Rock Church. The walls are low and thick ; 
the stones of which they are composed are small 
and square, not too heavy for a man to lift; and 
they are placed in regular even courses, from ten 
to twelve inches in height. The sandstone, that 
was nearly as bright as amber when newly quarried, 
is toned down now to the colour of a storm-cloud, 
and there are tiny disks of sea-green lichens upon 
it, here and there. But these tints are the only 
variety, for the stones are as much alike as a string 
of beads. The Norman ingeniour discarded the old 
Saxon way of building, with its rigid encompass- 


ing bondstones, and wide intervening surfaces of 
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rubble, and set his masons, certainly with com- 
pulsion, and perhaps with stripes, to work in this 
new fashion of row upon row of even-sized stones. 
Behind this face-work, however, he used the rubble 
freely, mixing up the broken bits of stone of which 
it was composed with mud, or any rubbish that 
was at hand. A length of this Norman walling in 
Rock Church has been recently taken down, to 
admit of the addition of an aisle, and these charac- 
teristics were minutely noted. They prevail in all 
Norman masonry, for the Norman masons wrought 
in this fashion as surely as they made their arches 
semicircular, and enriched them and their columns 
with billet, chevron, dancette, or zigzag ornament. 

Thus it is a mistake to suppose that the date of 
a building is only to be ascertained from the 
character of the mouldings, or the design of the 
tracery, or from its style of ornamentation. The 
manner in which the mason executed his work is 
the real warrant of its age. 

Before the heavy cumbrous Norman mode of 
building had drifted into the lighter and more 
radiant manner that employed the pointed arch, 
there was a transitional period in which the two 
methods were practised side by side in the same 
edifice. We may see that the masons of this time 
were no longer compelled to work in compliance 
with one dominant will: their stones were no 
longer wrought to one size, as though by some 
rude machinery. The mandates they obeyed were 
not inexorable; and their own taste and feel- 
ing came into play in the mere stone-work as in 
the exquisitely varied details of the ornamenta- 
tion. Brenckburne Priory Church, on the banks 
of the Coquet, is one of the best examples of this 
Transitional work left us. Only the dim vaulted 
cellars of the domestic buildings of the priory 
remain, but the church is nearly intact: not quite, 
because the roof was stripped off in old times, and 
has only recently been replaced ; but sufficiently 
so for our purpose. The stone-work is admirably 
wrought in regular courses, of slightly varied height ; 
and the stones in each course are of slightly varied 
width. Thus the stiffness and primness of the 
Norman work have disappeared. We are quite sure 
that every mason who put forth his hand reserved 
nothing, but did his very best. It does not look 
like task-work. There is an aspect of ready com- 
pliance and devotion in it; and we fancy that the 
masons, as they laid each stone in its place, were 
thinking of St Peter and St Paul, to whom the 
structure was to be dedicated, and hoping, wist- 
fully, that their labour might be of some account 
at the great day of reckoning. The great east 
window of this church is formed of three tiers of 
triplets, whereof the heads of the lowermost tier 
have the soft round curve the Norman masons 
would have used, and the next the acute arch that 
was to come into exclusive use under the Planta- 
genets, and the uppermost the old gentle curve, 
again, of the Normans. ‘We will build as our 
fathers built in the days of old, the clever workers 
may have thought, as the richly cumbered curves 
of the semicircular arches rose up under their 
hands ; and then, ‘I will sing a new song unto the 
Lord,’ as they set the graceful pointed arches over 
these, high in the air. 

With the Plantagenet rule developed the purest 
style of English architecture, technically known as 
Edwardian, or Early English. In this, again, the 


mason played as great a part as the architect. 
There was but spare ornamentation ; the window- 
openings were long and narrow like lancets, leay- 
ing large wall-spaces, in which all effect depended 
upon the perfection of the masonry, or ashlar-work, 
Though still built in courses, the stones varied so 
much in height that one was sometimes twice as 
high as that above or belowit. Six centuries have 
failed, in most instances, to make any impression 
upon it. The interstices have not widened, the 
edges of the stones have not rounded, notwith- 
standing the sweeping winds and passionate 
rains ; for it was’ rigorously perfect, to begin with. 
The thirteenth-century masons executed their 
work in the best manner; and it still stands an 
abiding testimony to their integrity. They have 
left us many a priceless legacy in by-places, as well 
as in our cathedrals. They built the chancel of 
Bamborough Church, among others. Grace Darling 
and her father, we know, lie buried in the bleak 
churchyard in which it stands, and there is an 
effigy of the compassionate heroine lying under 
a canopy near her lowly grave; but we turn 
from this to the stately, spacious, sea-bleached 
chancel. We are on the south side of it. We can 
see that the masons strengthened their work with 
tall straight flat buttresses, rising from the ground 
to the corbel tabling with which they finished 
their wall, and between each pair of buttresses 
they placed two of their distinctive lancet-formed 
windows. Nothing could well be more simple, 
and nothing more complete than the excellence 
with which they carried out the simplicity ; for 
without a particle of ornament there is an effect 
of richness, At the east end, they again placed 
their characteristic buttresses to their work, four in 
number, and between these four they made three 
more lancets. The venerable chancel that had seen 
the Saxon kings, who made Bamborough their me- 
tropolis, was, we must conclude, crumbling away 
in this thirteenth century, or perhaps had fallen ; 
and these masons set to work to build it anew with 
all the refinement of soul and grace of heart that 
was in them. Everywhere, whether they busied 
themselves with a clustered column, or a piece of 
wondrous groining, or a tapering spire, or only 
with the base of a building that was to be buried 
in a trench, they wrought with this same severe 
perfection. 

In the fourteenth century, more attention was 
paid to the ornamentation of a fabric. The heads 
of the wide-arched window-openings were filled 
with delicate tracery of flowing and drooping 
curves; the doorways became very rich, the 
arcades were loaded with deep mouldings, and 
the mere plain masonry was disregarded. Where 
a beautiful window was to come that was as 
captivating with metaphor as Solomon’s Song, 
the quality of the surrounding masonry mattered 
not. Hence the masons of this century began to 
use larger stones, so as to get over the plain 

und-work for their beautiful carvings quickly— 
arger both as to height and width; and then, 
carelessly, they would piece out a stone, if they 
came to one much smaller than the rest, with a 
fragment, and think nothing of the botch. Wid- 
drington Church has four, fourteenth-century win- 
dows on the south side, and over them run four 
square-headed labels; and probably the same 
hands that erected these placed the traceried 
window at the east end. As we cross the still, 
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cool, wind-worn threshold, so fraught with memo- 
ries of the doughty hero of Chevy Chase, we seem 
to be brought face to face with the old .masons. 
We can see them pacing out the recesses for the 
two altar-tombs for the gallant Widdringtons in 
the chancel—silent, slow, and sure; and, still 
more seriously, setting out an aisle for a chantry 
for special services for them. Their stones, as we 
have indicated, are not set in lines rigorously 
blemishless ; and we feel that the skill of the 
most ‘cunning workman’ was reserved for the 
decorative work. 


In the fifteenth century, the taste for ornament 
became greatly intensified. The groining that 
contented the masons of old was as nought to the 
delicate out-spreading fan-work with which roofs 
were now embellished. The moderate-sized win- 
dow-openings of the fourteenth century were 
doubled, and even trebled, in their dimensions, in 
this, so-called, Perpendicular period of English 
architecture. The doorways were enshrouded with 
carvings ; angels were sculptured on every corbel ; 
there were pinnacles and finials wherever they 
could maintain a proud and flaunting footing. 
Leering faces, or ‘grotesque figures, were placed 
at intervals on every facade as spouts for the rain- 
water ; and, in a word, wherever it was possible 
to introduce ornament, the opportunity was seized. 
The work of the mason who was not a stone- 
carver was thus reduced to a very small compass ; 
and the manner in which it was executed was not 
considered of consequence. His stones might be 
as large as he liked, so that they made up the wall- 
spaces faithfully. His work, therefore, is not close 
and compact like that of the devout Early English 
builders, but vague and more superficial, Where 
the sun shines upon it, it has ripened like garden- 
walling that has known the honey-bee and the 
wasp; but in the shade, it has gathered to itself 
green and black stains, and looks sullen. Our 
eyes are scarcely offended, however, for they are 
drawn away from it by the beauty of the orna- 
mental work set into it. Low-shouldered arches 
salute us; lines of incomparable grace—perpen- 
dicular, horizontal, and curved—appeal to us ; hues, 
as of sere foliage, of rich and rare point-lace, of 
pale parchment, and other tints belonging to stone- 
work, contrasted with the more glowing tints of 
the jewelled glass close by, captivate us ; symbols 
in carvings and inlayings attract us; and we have 
no second thought for it. We are scarcely able 
to picture these fifteenth-century masons at work : 
we think their attention must have been distracted, 
as ours has been; and that, but for the easy way 
large spaces were filled in with their wide, un- 
wieldy stones, they would have made but slow 


—— 
hen came the Reformation, and the craft of 
the mason altogether changed its character. The 
serene arches, with their consummately graceful 
columns, that gave so much lofty beauty to the 
interiors of medieval buildings, fell into disuse ; 
ointed windows were discarded ; the recessed and 
ooded doorways were disliked; the fan-groined 
roofs despised ; the figures in their myriads of 
niches laughed at and mutilated, or taken down: 
the whole scheme of the ancient masons looked 
upon as barbarous, and called Gothic. In Italy, 
there was a revived taste for pagan antiquities 


into England. Sir Christopher Wren was one of 


the leading exponents of the approved style ; and 
classic columns and architraves supplanted the 
work of the old freemasons. 

The custom of making the ‘grand tour, which 
rapidly grew into fashion after Queen Anne and 
her lieges had departed to the mercy of God, as 
the old tombstones have it, and the Hanoverian 
succession was firmly established, brought Greek 
and Roman antiquities still more into vogue. All 

atrons of art were patrons of classic art only, and 
ooked upon medieval remains as curiously de- 
based. The celebrated Lord Burlington, especially, 
threw his influence into the Greek scale. Architects 
— the ‘grand tour’ as the proper conclusion 
of their studies, and their designs, henceforth, were 
but replicas of Grecian temples. As a substitute 
for the marble with which they should have been 
built, an attempt was made to give English stone- 
work a semblance of that material by using it in 
large blocks, and bestowing upon the face of it 
the utmost smoothness it was capable of receiving. 
To get these wide smooth polished surfaces at a 
low cost, various compositions were devised with 
which rougher stone-work and brick-work could 
be smeared over. Under these circumstances, the 
mason’s art fell to its lowest ebb: when his work 
was buried under this false coating, he could take 
no pride in it. 
orace Walpole was one of the first to see and 
feel the hungry bare aspect of these imitation 
temples, compared to the effect produced by the 
devout and poetical thoughts the medieval masons 
lavished upon their buildings. At Strawberry 
Hill, he tried to revive the old manner of the 
Tudors. The fortunate Sir Hugh Smithson, who 
married the heiress of the ancient Percies, and was 
created first Duke of Northumberland, also essayed 
to build in this revived style, and under his 
auspices Alnwick Castle became ornate with feeble 
imitations of the decorations of King’s College, 
Milan Cathedral, and Henry VII’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. The author of Vathek also 
assisted in spreading the revival. In these early 
days and high places, however, no thought was 
bestowed upon the stonemason’s humble task, and 
he went on giving the wall-surfaces intrusted to 
him the same glaring, staring smoothness as when 
at work on a sham temple. By-and-by, this 
mistake was discovered ; and now the most accom- 
plished of architects require honesty and beauty 
in the stone-work. Thus masonry has come to be 
reinstalled in its old place of honour. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER V,—FLORENCE, 


Wuen Mr Martin advised Walter Clint to adopt 
the study of medicine, he did so without any 
conviction that a future medical benefactor to 
his species was lying perdu under the good- 
looking exterior of his unmanageable patient’s 
mutinous son. That Walter would be better 
behaved anywhere than at home, Mr Martin was 
quite justified in believing, for he had had oppor- 
tunities of observing the lad, and had seen that he 
was hardly to be recognised when removed from 
the grinding restraint of his father’s presence ; and 
it was quite evident he must have something to 
do. Mr Clint would assuredly not give him-a 
roving commission, with money enough to make 


asserting itself, and this was speedily imported 
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it pleasant. But his experienced friend did not 
expect Walter to ‘make much of’ his medical 
studies, and he by no means outran that modest 
expectation. Walter was not exactly idle during 
the ensuing year, but his occupations were not 
strictly conducive to his future welfare. 

The house in which Walter Clint lodged was 
a dull, grimly genteel, thin house, in an old- 
fashioned crescent in the Bloomsbury district. It 
had a large street door, surmounted by a dusty 
semicircle of glass, and decorated with a plaster 
cast of a horse of the rampant order; and a floor- 
clothed hall, dingy and dull, but at least possessing 
the advantage of space. The rooms were numerous, 
and not ill-furnished ; but every article in them 
was old-fashioned, and though well preserved up 
to a certain point, had evidently begun to yield 
to time, and the lack of housemaid’s tendance. 
Walter occupied two rooms on the ground-floor, 
which had been the dining-room and study ; but 
that was in the time of Mrs Reeve’s predecessor, 
a lawyer in good practice, and of convivial habits ; 
they were parlour and bedroom now. 

Walter ad been lodging in the dull house in 
the dull crescent for some three or four weeks 
before he became aware that the proprietress of 
the mansion lived in it. He had speedily per- 
ceived that the domestic staff was insufficient in 
numbers—it consisted of one maid-servant and a 
boy, and everything which could possibly be 
omitted was left undone ; but he had never ex- 
pected much comfort in a London lodging-house, 
and if he had less than he expected, he was of a 
temperament to make light of the disappointment. 
That the drawing-rooms were let to two elderly 
maiden ladies, who enjoyed the luxury of a servant 
of their own, Walter was aware—indeed, the prox- 
imity of his bedroom to the kitchen-stairs enabled 
him to hear all the quarrels and most of the 
confidences between Mrs Reeve’s Martha and the 
Misses Ray’s Mary Jane—but he had no notion 
how the remaining rooms were distributed and 
occupied. He was not much at home. The 
acquaintances he had made through Mr Martin’s in- 
troductions were speedily supplemented by others, 
made by himself; and Walter was soon in the 
easily descending groove of a medical student’s 
life in London, with the added temptation and 
danger, that he did not know, for certain, whether 
he should ever be forced to earn a guinea for him- 
self, on pain of going without it. Among these 

uaintances, there were some far from desirable, 
and Walter was ‘easily led,’ as the phrase has it, 
which thus ingeniously palliates that fatal defect, 
weakness of character. It would be neither profit- 
able nor pleasant to follow the exact course of his 
experiences of London and student life; for though 
he did not plunge into the grosser forms of vice, 
they were of a kind to foster his faults, and leave 
his good qualities dormant. His entire separation 
from his sister was highly injurious to Walter. 
The decree which effected this was pronounced by 
Mr Clint, after Walter had been one year in 
London, and when he had further embittered his 
father against him by considerably exceeding his 
allowance, and making application for money in 
a free-and-easy style, which Mr Clint, clinging to 
his favourite theory, that his son had no rights, 
and all he chose to do for him was of his own free 
grace, resented as a double injury—to his theory, 
and his pocket. This was terribly unjust, for it 


inflicted misery upon Miriam, who had not deserved 
it, and whose strongest feeling was affection for 
her brother, and it diminished the motive which 
actuated them both to endeavour to keep on decent 
terms with their father. But Mr Clint was not 
to be influenced by any such considerations. 

When Walter had been some little time in 
London, and when, if there had been any one 
interested in him to notice it, that some one would 
have perceived a considerable decline in ‘steadi- 
ness’ on his part, an occurrence took place which, 
though trifling in itself, was destined to exert a 
grave influence on his future life. He was dawd- 
ling, one fine spring morning, over a late breakfast 
in a sullen and discontented mood, when'a cab 
—— at the house-door, a lady stepped out 
and rang the bell, and a cabman, insolent-looking 
beyond the ordinary appearance of his tribe, 
handed down a box of by no means imposing 
dimensions, flung it on the pavement, and apos- 
trophised the ‘fare’ in a loud tone and exceed- 
ingly bad language, which Walter heard distinctly 
through the open window. In a moment he had 
forestalled the servant, opened the door, and con- 
fronted the cabman, who moderated his tone with 
surprising celerity. It was the usual case—a lady, 
alone, and to all appearance not rich. Of course, 
a London cabman must overcharge and bully her. 

‘Pray, go into the house,’ said Walter to the 
lady, ‘and I will settle this matter.’ He did so, 
by the comforting assurance to the cabman, that 
he should be promptly served with a summons, 
and made to pay for the luxury of insulting a 
lady ; and then took up the box and carried it 
into the hall, where he found the ‘fare, who had 
by this time been joined by the servant. 

‘Thank you, very much,’ said the lady, who 
was very young and exceedingly pretty, and whose 
tearful blue eyes and flushed cheeks inspired 
Walter with mingled emotions of admiration and 
anger. ‘I am sorry to have given you so much 
trouble,’ 

‘Not the least trouble, said Walter. ‘I am so 
glad I was in the way—I seldom am at this time 
of day. That insolent brute had time to frighten 
you as it was, I am afraid,’ 

‘I was startled. It is the first time I have 
travelled alone in England.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Walter significantly. ‘Ladies are 
better looked after abroad, even when they have 
not their own maids and footmen. Now, where 
shall I put this box for you?” 

‘Thank you; pray, don’t mind it. The boy will 
take it up-stairs presently.’ 

‘Up-stairs!’ thought Walter. ‘Is she going to 
stay here? Can this blue-eyed creature have come 
on a visit to the old maids in the drawing-rooms ? 
Are they going to treat her to Exeter Hall and 
oratorios ?” 

It was-impossible to ask her any questions— 
impossible to do anything but bow, and retire to 
the shelter of his own parlour, whence he watched 
her, through a good-sized chink in the hinges of 
the door, as she went up the wide stair. 

‘What a pretty girl!’ Walter thought, as he 
walked up and down his sitting-room with his 
hands in his pockets; ‘and a little lady too. Who 
is she, 1 wonder?’ Presently he heard the voice of 
Mrs Reeve’s Martha directing the boy to carry 
‘Miss Florence’s’ box up-stairs ‘to the dressing- 
room. The youth began to drag his burden up 
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the staircase, inflicting much damage on the 
already dingy and ancient carpet in the process ; 
and Walter called Martha into the parlour, on the 
pretext of wanting to have his breakfast-things 
removed, 

It was not very difficult to extract information 
from Martha: she was endowed with a powerful 
capacity for gossip; and in the course of a few 
minutes, Walter was placed in possession of all 
she knew concerning her mistress and her affairs, 
and of a good deal which she only guessed. The 
story was an ordinary one. Mrs Reeve was the 
widow of a clergyman, who had not been ‘ preferred’ 
to any kind of distinction, and who had died, after 
many years of unrecognised hard work in London, 
leaving her with an only child, and a very small 
annuity, to purchase which he had made severe 
sacrifices, Some time after his death, Mrs Reeve 
took the dull house in the dull crescent to which 
fate had sent Walter, by the advice of some distant 
relatives, who promised to secure a respectable 
connection for her, and who did so for some time, 
during which she received only ladies as lodgers. 
But the connection had dropped off, as the neigh- 
bourhood became more and more unfashionable, 
and sometimes the rooms stood empty for an alarm- 
ingly long period. Then Mrs Reeve relented, 
and let to very-well-recommended gentlemen, of 
which privileged number Walter was one. Mrs 
Reeve’s only child was growing up during the 
earlier, comparatively prosperous period, and receiv- 
ing from her delicate, highly cultivated mother a 
thoroughly sound and useful education. Florence 
was pretty, clever, and good, with an affectionate, 
yielding disposition, and her mother loved her 
with exceeding love and pride. For her child she 
was ambitious, as she had never been for herself ; 
for her child she was discontented, though for 
herself she had borne ill-fortune with smiling readi- 
ness. Florence had a stronger will than her 
mother, and when she saw that something more 
than they were doing must be done to keep them 
out of debt, in which there evidently must be ruin, 
she made up her mind what that something was, 
and made arrangements for doing it. 

Florence Reeve’s eighteenth birthday found her 
settled as resident governess in the family of a 
clergyman, formerly a friend of her father, but to 
whom ‘life had been dealt in another measure,’ 
where she was kindly treated, and whither her 
mother was occasionally invited to pass a few days 
with her, when she could get away trom her house 
and its fluctuating, but always exacting inmates. 
For one year this arrangement worked well, but then 
Mrs Reeve’s health began to fail, and she concealed 
the fact from Florence. Disorder and mismanage- 
ment in the house ensued, and the misfortune 
which above all Florence had dreaded befell the 
widow—she got*into debt. The word has such 
various significations! It has quite a splendid 
sound in the case of the hereditary possessors of 
large properties, in which it merely signifies vice, 
selfishness, hideous unscrupulousness, and the ignor- 
ing of every duty and obligation, in virtue of whose 
strict fulfilment only society ought to tolerate the 
tremendous inequality between these people’s lives 
and those of their fellow-men. It is dashing when 
it means fortune and reputation squandered by 
titled fools; or by women without one feminine 
virtue or intellectual attribute, in the pursuit of 
sickening sensuality, and vapid, vulgar folly; but 


it has neither splendour nor dash about it in the 
more prosaic cases of poor, struggling people, who 
are merely honest and unfortunate—people who feel 
debt an ever-present burden, and an urgent disgrace. 
Mrs Reeve was one of these. She did her best; she 
saved and spared, she overtaxed her strength, and 
concealed her anxieties and her illness from Flor- 
ence, until she broke down completely, and was 
forced to send for her daughter, from sheer inability 
to attend to the house anylonger. Walter had never 
spoken to Mrs Reeve ; he was rarely in his rooms 
in the evenings, and had been less than ever in 
them of late. He had known nothing more of her 
than that she existed, and lived up-stairs, somewhere 
above the drawing-rooms, and that she had only 
written him a timid and deprecatory note, in 
which she entreated him not to smoke in the par- 
lour with the door open, because the ladies in the 
drawing-rooms objected to the smell of tobacco, 
especially in the form of cigars. Walter was a 
good-natured, easy-going young fellow, not «in the 
least brutal, and so he did not curse the ladies 
in the drawing-room, and Mrs Reeve’s impudence, 
for imagining he was going to consult the con- 
venience of a parcel of women, but returned a 
polite answer, and attended to the request. 

This little circumstance had inspired Mrs Reeve 
with a favourable opinion of her lodger in the 
‘parlor ;’? and he had won a place in Martha’s 
good graces also by his good-humoured readiness 
to put up with her deficiencies, and his considerate 
chariness about ringing his bell. She was quite 
ready to talk to him about ‘Missus’ and Miss 
Florence, and frankly expressed her opinion that 
Mrs Reeve was in a very bad way, and Miss 
Florence had not come home too soon. Martha 
concluded by declaring a total want of confidence 
in doctors, though, she remarked, she ought not 
to say that to Mr Clint. Walter assured her she 
was not insulting the learned faculty in his person, 
as he was not a doctor yet. Presently he went out, 
feeling a good deal of curiosity about ‘ Miss 
Florence,’ wondering when he should see her again 
(soon, he thought, considering they were living 
under the same roof), and whether she would bow 
or speak to him when they met. 

His curiosity and his doubts were speedily satis- 
fied. 

During the whole of the next day, he did not 
see the blue-eyed stranger, though he went out 
later and came in earlier, with a vague hope, which 
he did not acknowledge to himself, of doing so. 
But he inquired of Martha how Mrs Reeve was, 
and whether her daughter was alarmed about her. 
He learned that the doctor, in whom Martha 
declined to believe, had seen his patient, and pro- 
nounced her very weak; and that Martha’s con- 
viction was, he knew nothing about it. ‘Her 
illness is perry—something—I don’t rightly know 
the word, continued Martha, ‘he says; but I don’t 
think much of that. It’s worry as really ails her ; 
and, ah! dear me, what a many people die of 
worry, which the doctors calls it long names !’ 

It was past midnight when Walter let himself 
in with his key, and was surprised to find the gas- 
light in the hall still burning, and to hear sounds 
of moving about up-stairs. ‘The old ladies have 
broken out, I suppose,’ he thought—‘ turned con- 
vivial ;’ and he went towards the head of the 
kitchen-stairs to inquire whether, under these 
unusual circumstances, he was to put the chain up, 
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but was arrested by a swift footstep fleeing down 
the stairs, and a voice calling to him: ‘Mr Clint! 
Mr Clint !’ 

The step and the voice belonged to Florence 
Reeve, who instantly informed him that her 
mother had been alive seized with alarming 
symptoms half an hour before—that Martha had 
been sent to fetch the doctor; in the meantime, 
Mrs Reeve had become apparently insensible, and 
she and the Misses Ray had been vainly endea- 
vouring to restore her—that Martha had told her 
Mr Clint was a doctor; and she begged him to 
come with her to her mother’s room. Before she 
had said half this, they were going up-stairs side 
by side, and Walter had noticed that though her 
face was white with fear, Florence Reeve was quite 
self-possessed. There was no childish terror in 
her manner; she shed no tears; and when they 
reached her mother’s room, she obeyed his direc- 
tions with quiet promptitude. 

The room was large, but scantily furnished, and 
comfortless. An old-fashioned four-post bedstead, 
upon which Mrs Reeve lay, faced the windows. 
Her wan face and pinched features looked ghastly 
in the light of the candles. The Misses Ray were 
standing at the foot of the bed, looking on help- 
lessly ; and when Florence and Walter entered the 
room, they promptly retired, under the impression 
that the doctor had arrived. Thus, the young man 
and the girl found themselves alone, in the dead 
of the night, in the presence of what? Sleep? In- 
sensibility? No; Walter knew it at once ; he was 
not deceived, though he gave prompt instructions 
which he knew must be unavailing, in order to 
gain time until the doctor and the servant should 
be on the spot. They were in the presence of 
death! Suddenly, quietly, unsuspected, the sum- 
mons had come to the citadel, and the surrender 
had been instant. For a few minutes, Florence 
was deceived ; but, as she bathed her mother’s 
forehead with vinegar, something in the way the 
head turned under her hand gave her a sickening 
sensation of fear. The sponge dropped from her 
hand, she stood upright, her horrified eyes turned 
on Walter. ‘Good God !’ she whispered, ‘can she 
be dead?’ 

He took her hand, and placed her gently in a 
chair ; she let him move her, she felt helpless and 
weak as an infant. ‘Try to bear it, he said very 
gently ; ‘I fear she is.’ 

When Martha came back with the doctor, she 
found Florence sitting by her mother’s death-bed, 
stupefied, her hands clasped before her eyes, and 
Walter kneeling silently at her side. 


CHAPTER VI.—AN EXCEEDINGLY YOUNG COUPLE. 


The friendlessness of some poor ‘ genteel’ people 
is a curious thing to contemplate. We do not 
know, or understand it in ordinary circumstances, 
but when unusual incidents occur, it comes out in 
a very impressive way. There are people who 
occupy their own little grooves, do their own little 
work, carry their own by no means light or little 
crosses, and who do not appear to have anybody 
belonging to them or to ma they belong, when 
the even. tenor of their not too easy way is inter- 
es and it becomes necessary for themselves, or 
other people, to muster their resources. Mrs Reeve 
was one of this numerous class. She had lived for 
many years far removed from her never numerous 


toil, care, and anxiety in it to admit of the formation 
of new ones, even had she not been a reserved and 
silent person. Thus, it came to pass, that when 
her sudden death obliged her daughter to look 
about her for friends and counsellors, she found 
none, except the clergyman and his family, from 
whose house she had returned so short a time 
before that terrible event. But her friendlessness 
did not appal Florence. There was a period of 
overwhelming grief, and then one of painful in- 
vestigation—bewilderment ; utterly strange busi- 
ness ; the looking into her mother’s affairs ; the 
definition of the interval which lay between her 
and destitution. The affairs were simple; the 
interval was short. When the lease of the dull 
house in the dull crescent had been sold, and the 
furniture was disposed of, at a valuation, to the in- 
coming tenant, who also proposed to let lodgings, 
and who agreed to engage Martha, and to accept 
Mr Clint as a tenant for the parlours ; when all 
the debts, which had so harassed her mother, and 
which had been wholly unknown to Florence, 
were paid, there remained one hundred pounds. 
One hundred pounds in the world ; a dangerously 
fair face for any unprotected homeless girl to 
possess ; and the chance that her former employers 
would take her into their service again! These 
were Florence Reeve’s actual and prospective cir- 
cumstances ; and yet, she did not feel friendless, 
she was not afraid, she was not miserable. She 
hardly knew how everything had been arranged. 
The doctor had been very kind, and Walter. She 
could not understand how it was, that he seemed 
like an old friend all at once—but so it had been; 
ever after that dreadful day it had come quite 
naturally to her to tell him everything, and take 
his advice. She had no relatives to take her to 
task, or friends to comment upon her, because she 
talked freely with a young man who was not a 
relative, and so satisfied was she, in her innocent 
frankness, that she needed no other friend than 
this one, who might so easily have been a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, discernible only by the keen- 
eyed trappers of society, in whose experience 
fleece-bedecked wolves are not rare. He might 
so easily have been!—but he was not. Flor- 
ence first trusted him, and very soon she loved 
him with all the strength and singleness of a finely 
tempered feminine nature. She did not love him, 
or, at least, she did not tell herself she loved him, 
so soon as he loved her, and unceasingly assured 
himself of the fact. He had loved her from the 
hour in which he had been obliged to tell her 
the truth, that her mother was dead; and he had 
gratitude and grace sufficient to recognise, with 
a curious sad humility, not so uncommon in 
men as women believe it to be, that this love, 
all unpropitious as were the external circum- 
stances connected with it, was a saving influence— 
a turning-point in his life. 

The position was a very serious one, and, for the 
first time, Walter felt he had erred in failing to 
conciliate his father. For Florence’s sake, he 
would now have made any sacrifice, would have 
stooped to any concession, but it was too late for 
sacrifice or concession to avail. The fancied griev- 
ances of his life at the Firs had been so supple- 
mented by the real irregularities of his conduct in 
London, as to render his father’s estrangement com- 
plete. There was nothing for Walter but to discard 


early associations, and her life had had too much 


all remembrance of his expectations, to live strictly 
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upon his allowance, and ‘go in seriously’ for his 
rofession and a long engagement. At all events, 
he would not be wronging Florence in inducing 
her to consent to this; she had no prospect on 
which this would not be an improvement. He 
consulted her upon the point, but did not let her 
discover that there was any risk to his future in- 
volved in such an arrangement. He had too clear 
a perception of her disinterestedness and generosity 
to enable her to refuse him on the plea of its being 
done for his sake. He represented himself as 
hopelessly alienated from home-ties, and as ab- 
solutely friendless, and, in that sense, independent 
as herself. Florence heard him with pure and 
perfect joy. Never was there a prettier or more 
imprudent love-story than theirs. They parted ; 
she to return to her pers at Windsor; he, to 
resume his medical studies—which presented them- 
selves now under a very different aspect, and in- 
spired him with quite other feelings—solemnly 
pledged to each other. 

Florence was very happy, notwithstanding the 
real grief with which she mourned her mother. 
Sorrow was strong; but love, the stronger, had 
come in and conquered. She had left Mr Clewer’s 
house a pretty, bright, gladsome, timid girl, a 
charming companion and playfellow for her young 
pupils; she returned to it, a very lovely young 
woman, her beauty marvellously enhanced, her 
manner tinged with new dignity, and over her 
person and demeanour a certain nameless tender 
grace diffused, lending her an added charm, which 
induced Mrs Clewer’s ‘particular friend,’ Mrs 
Dunville, to inform that lady, confidentially, that 
she considered Miss Reeve ‘unsafe.’ 

‘Unsafe !’ exclaimed Mrs Clewer, a pure-minded 
Irish lady, genuinely unconscious of her sagacious 
friend’s meaning. ‘Unsafe how? Unsafe to whom ?’ 

‘ Well, my dear—I don’t mean to alarm you, you 
know ; but your Percy is very young—and those 
things do happen,’ said Mrs Dunville. 

‘Oh, Percy!’ and Mrs Clewer looked rather red 
and uncomfortable : ‘he is a mere boy, you know ; 
and I shall take care to keep her out of Lis way.’ 

Mrs Dunville said no more ; but she had always 
had her doubts of dear Ellen’s common-sense, and 
now they were confirmed. None but a fool could 
have made such an answer to such a warning. 

Mrs Clewer’s eldest son came home from college 
when Florence had been six months his sisters’ 
governess. Her Pars were still children; she 
was surprised to find their brother ‘quite a young 
man, isdom was very speedily justified of her 
children, in the instance of Mrs Dunville. Percy 
Clewer so distinctly and speedily ‘made a fool of 
himself’ by falling in love with the pretty penni- 
less governess, that things became exceedingly un- 
comfortable for Florence, and Mrs Clewer was 
frightened out of her small allowance of wits. She 
resorted to subterfuge, the resource of the weak, 
and found so much fault with Miss Reeve’s method 
of teaching, with her toleration of Jessie’s stoop, 
and Lilian’s inartistic pose of her hands on the 
piano—whereas her own blue eyes, fair skin, and 
elegant figure were the real grounds of objection— 
that poor Florence was forced to take the hint, and 
to feel that, with one precious, inestimable ex- 
ception, she was now friendless indeed. She wrote 
to the exception, who thereupon took a resolution, 
imprudent to the last degree, but not unnatural 
under the circumstances. 


‘It is the only way in which I can really protect 
her,’ thought Walter ; ‘and if I can live on my 
allowance, as I am doing now, I’ll back her 
woman’s wit, economy, and self-denial to make it 
do for two.’ 

Florence had told him that she was in daily 
dread of receiving her dismissal. He entreated her 
to forestall such a possibility, by resigning at once, 
and begged her to come to London, where he 
would provide a lodging for her, and tell her what 
he had thought of as a resource for the future. 
Simply, unhesitatingly, Florence obeyed him, 
thereby affording immense relief to Mrs Clewer’s 
troubled mind. If she had dismissed Miss Reeve, 
she must have explained matters to Mr Clewer, 
and that gentleman was not a comfortable sub- 
ject for domestic explanations. Now she could 
tell him that Miss Reeve had given her notice. She 
did tell him so, adding, that she was leaving them 
to ‘better herself, a white-lie which did not disturb 
Mrs Clewer’s conscience—her moral sense, like that 
of many excellent women, was singularly som- 
nolent, except where her domestic interests were 
concerned—and which perfectly satisfied the Rev. 
Jackson. Mrs Clewer did not concern herself to 
know more of her—it was no business of hers; 
and really, she could not be sufficiently thankful, 
for dear Percy’s sake, or sufficiently cautious in 
future arrangements. 

Walter Clint was of age; Florence Reeve was 
an orphan, too unimportant to have guardians, and 
unpossessed of ‘next friends ;’ consequently, there 
was no difficulty About their marriage. Florence 
was greatly startled at first, when she learned the 
plan which Walter had devised ; but it was easy to 
persuade her—and she had no adequate notion of 
the risk which Walter was incurring. He seemed 
to be almost as friendless as herself, and the diffi- 
culties of their engagement were really greater than 
those of a marriage. A very short time then found 
Walter Clint in the incongruous position of a 
medical student with a wife, living in a City 
boarding-house—all his familiar friends being aware 
of the fact, but united in an honourable compact 
‘to keep it dark’ in every quarter whence it 
might, by mischance, reach the ears of Walter's 
§ governot.’ 

That was a pretty love-story enough, with all 
its prose, and the young couple were very happy 
and harmless. Walter’s adaptable disposition lent 
itself readily to the quiet routine of their undeni- 
ably dull life, and Florence would have been - 
fectly content, if she could only have helped 
Walter in some way. She proposed to do so 
by giving lessons in the neighbourhood of their 
abode, but she had not strength for any exertion 
of the kind after a while, and it soon became 
necessary to draw upon the fund which con- 
stituted her sole worldly wealth. A little cot- 
tage in as near an imitation of the country as the 
district east of London attainable by omnibus 
could supply, was taken for the young wife, and 
there she lived in complete and happy retire- 
ment. After his marriage, Walter gave his father 
no more cause for complaint in money matters ; 
his demands ceased. But Mr Clint was none the 
more pleased with him for that. He could not 
brook the notion that the son whom he had almost 
discarded could get on without him ; and secretly 
chafed because the young man, whose home he had 
made so intolerable to him, displayed no eagerness 
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to induce him to repeal the sentence of his banish- 
ment from it. Walter, meantime, was profoundly 
unconscious of, and serenely indifferent to, his 
father’s state of mind. He was very happy, very 
much in love, and delighted with the knowledge that 
he had done a brave and manly thing in shielding 
from her sad and desolate fate this young girl, who 
repaid him so richly in absolute trust, and simple, 
unquestioning devotion. 

Walter had made no false calculation when he 
counted on the self-sacrifice and the frugality of 
Florence. They were remarkable, and they availed 
much, but they could not ward off poverty and 
distress when Florence fell ill some time before the 
birth of her child—who only lived a few hours— 
and continued weak and ailing for many weeks, 
requiring ease and nourishment, and medical at- 
tendance, which made a great devastation of the 
hundred pounds which formed their sole provision 
against a rainy day. It did not only rain on the 
young couple, it poured. Walter’s own health be- 
came impaired, by the absence of comforts to which 
he had always been accustomed, and previous pro- 
longed confinement to London air. 

When Florence was recovering from her illness, 
and beginning to investigate their financial con- 
dition with alarm, Walter made a new acquaint- 
ance, who was destined to influence his after-life 
in a degree second only to that in which it had 
been affected by the young lady who was now 
his wife. 

‘You’ve no notion what a capital fellow Daly 
is” he said to his wife one evening, when he had 
been coaxing her to confess she felt well enough to 
allow him to invite his new friend to tea at the 
cottage in George Lane, Wanstead ; she was well 
enough,‘but had been unwilling to make the admis- 
sion, from economical considerations, of the drink- 
ables ‘to follow,’ involved in an invitation to tea. 
‘He really is such a nice fellow, Flo, and 
wonderfully good-looking. Not one of your lady- 
like men, or languid swells, but a fine, tall, well- 
built, manly fellow, with features like a Greek 
statue, only, they ’ve plenty of meaning in them, 
and a voice which I’m sure you could not resist.’ 

*‘H’m! that would depend on what the voice 
said, was Flo.’s sage reply. ‘ What is Mr Lawrence 
Daly to be ?’ she added. 

T can’t tell you. You have posed me there, 
little Flo.!' He talks of being a doctor, and is 
studying, not so seriously as I am studying, though ; 
you see, he has not such motives! but I don’t 
think he will make much of it. The toiling one’s 
way upward in a profession is work too slow for 
him, I fancy—he is dashing, you know. I don’t 
mean to say he is not industrious; but he’s more 
dashing, and I fancy—he has not told me much 
about himself as yet—he has not been very well 
treated by his family, or by some one or other. In 
that respect, he and I are much of a muchness, I 
think he will be off to the other side of the world 
some day, and come back a rich man.’ 

‘But people don’t get rich at the other side of 
the world, any more than here, if they have not 
money to begin with, do they ?’ 

‘True, little Flo.; but then, they don’t want so 
much to begin with, and they make a great deal 
more of it.’ 

‘Let us go, Walter,’ said Florence, in an inno- 
cent half-jest, half-earnest way, ‘to the other side 
of the world, and make some money,’ 


Florence had found out by this time how much 
more expensive a luxury life was than she had 
thought; had discovered that her satisfactory 
seeming calculations had excluded such accidents 
as infants and illnesses, and was getting frightened. 

Walter took a few turns about the room, glanc- 
ing at her with an anxious furtive look, before he 
answered. 

‘It might not be a bad plan, Flo.; there’s no 
getting on here, for people without money, or more 
brains than I’ve got; and we are always on the 
verge of a precipice as well, My father would 
stop my allowance, and leave us to starve, if he 
knew’—— 

‘Walter !’ said Florence, with a very pale face, 
and an alarmed voice, ‘you told me your quarrel 
with your father was hopeless before. I nevey 
knew there would have been any chance for you! 
I never knew I could make things worse!’ 

‘Nor can you, my darling,’ said Walter, hurry- 
ing to her, and taking her in his arms tenderly. 
‘I never had the ghost of a chance of anything 
more than he does for me now, and our marriage 
has really been the means of my keeping that, for 
I never could live within my allowance before. 
If he found out about it, he could do no more than 
he might have done any day, on any pretext, or 
none. But, darling Flo., things are getting serious, 
and we must consider what it would be best 
to do,’ 


THE YOUTH OF DICKENS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


Tue boy of twelve years old now realised his 
darling hope of being sent to school again. He went 
to several schools; not dear ones, of course, and 
not, as it seems, very good ones. Among his re- 
published pieces, there is one entitled Our School, 
which describes the chief one with humorous 
accuracy. It does not appear that he learned much. 
When a boy of genius has gained possession of the 
three Rs, he has his education in his own hands ; 
and it was fortunate for Dickens that it was so. 
He acquired a good deal—indeed, a vast amount— 
of English literature, but his only real teacher was 
himself. His scholastic education, whatever it 
was, did not last long. At the age of fifteen, he 
obtained an engagement as an attorney’s clerk with 
one Mr Edward Blackmore of Gray’s Inn. He was 
not an articled clerk, nor a salaried clerk, nor 
even a copying clerk, but simply an ‘ office lad? 
But it was a great step from the blacking business, 
His father, too, had emerged from the Marshalsea, 
and was in the enjoyment of better circumstances 
—as a parliamentary reporter. It was for this 
calling, and not that of the law, that young Charles 
was resolved to qualify himself, and he therefore 
applied himself resolutely to the study of short- 
hand. At this time, too, he spent his leisure hours 
in the reading-room of the British Museum, with 
the best results to himself. ‘No man who knew 
him in later years, and talked to him familiarly 
of books and things, would have suspected his 
education in boyhood to have been rambling and 
hap-hazard” The secret of this he has described 
himself in the novel that was naturally his 
favourite one (for was it not his autobiography 2), 
David Copperfield. ‘ Whatever I have tried to do 
in life, I have tried with my whole heart to do well.’ 
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In that charming volume we have all laughed 
over the difficulties that beset his short-hand 
studies, but they were no laughing matter to him. 
However, he surmounted them, and became one of 
the best short-hand writers that ever sat in the 
reporters’ gallery. He fell in love, too (being of 
the ripe age of seventeen), with a Dora of real life, 
and got over that. 

Dickens was nineteen when he entered upon his 
first parliamentary duties as reporter to the True 
Sun, with which, as it happened, Mr Forster was 
also connected, and thus it was that the two 
friends became introduced to one another. For 
two sessions, Dickens was afterwards engaged for 
the Mirror of Parliament; and finally, in his twenty- 
third year, as reporter for the Morning Chronicle. 
A little before this, in the January number of the 
Old Monthly Magazine for 1834, appeared his first 
published piece of writing. It was that one which 
the readers of the Sketches by Boz will recognise 
as Mrs Joseph Porter over the Way. We have all 
read how he dropped it, with fear and trembling, 
into that dark editor’s box, ‘in a dark office, up 
a dark court in Fleet Street, and of his agita- 
tion when he beheld it afterwards in print. His 
experiences as a newspaper reporter, and especially 
as travelling reporter, are exciting enough, but 
they pale from Tocnbath before the interest of 
his literary experiences. He wrote nine other 
sketches for the Old Monthly, but she never paid 
him a penny for any of them. Her ‘circumstances 
were such that no pecuniary recompense,’ &c. &ec. ; 
by no means an unusual state of things with certain 
ancient periodicals even now. But presently, an 
evening edition of the Chronicle was started ; and 
in these the Sketches were continued not wholly 
without recompense : on consideration of his writing 
them, his salary was raised from five to seven 
guineas a week. Mr John Black, its Scotch editor, 
was the first man to recognise his genius. ‘It was 
John Black that flung the slipper after me, he 
would often say. ‘“ Dear old Black! my first hearty 
out-and-out appreciator,” is an expression in one of 
his letters,’ says Mr Forster, ‘ written to me in the 
year he died’ 

In 1836, Charles Dickens published his first 
work, in two volumes, Sketches by Boz, the copy- 
right of which he sold for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, to a publisher named Macrone (from 
whom he afterwards bought it back, at the enor- 
mously usurious sum of two thousand pounds). 
The same year witnessed the birth of the immortal 
Pickwick. A great many foolish stories have got 
abroad respecting it, but the following is the truth. 
It was suggested to Mr Chapman (of Chapman and 
Hall) by Mr Seymour, a comic artist, to publish 
a series of Cockney sporting plates, to be published 
in monthly parts. Mr Chapman thought well of 
the proposal, provided the plates should be accom- 
panied by letter-press. For this purpose, Dickens 
was applied to by Mr Hall. The first crude idea 
of the undertaking was that it should describe 
a Nimrod Club, the members of which were to 
shoot, fish, and so forth, and get themselves into 
difficulties through their want of dexterity: but 
Dickens objected to this, urging that théugh born 
and bred in the country, and an adept at all kinds 
of locomotion—he was, as will be seen, in his early 
manhood, a hard rider, and to the last a most 
indefatigable pedestrian—he was no great sports- 
man in other respects. He proposed, therefore, to 


take his own way, with a freer range of English 
scenes and people; and his views were deferred to, 
‘I then thought of Mr Pickwick’ [the name, it 
seems, he took from a celebrated coach-proprietor 
in Bath], ‘and wrote the first number, from the 
proof-sheets of which Mr Seymour made his draw- 
ing of the club, and his happy portrait of its 
founder. I connected Mr Pickwick with a club, 
because of the original suggestion ; and I put in 
Mr Winkle expressly for the use of Mr Seymour,’ 
Mr Chapman remarks, however, on this statement: 
‘As this letter’—speaking of one which was neces- 
sary to be written in order to dispose of some fanci- 
ful claims ascribed to Mr Seymour, with respect 
to originality of design—‘ As this letter is to be his- 
torical, I may as well claim what little belongs to 
me in the matter, and that is the figure of Pick- 
wick. Seymour’s first sketch was of a long thin 
man. The present immortal one he made from my 
description of a friend of mine at Richmond, who 
would wear, in spite of the ladies’ protests, short 
tights and black gaiters.’ Between the first and 
second numbers of Pickwick, the artist, Mr Sey- 
mour, died by his own hand (he was occupied with 
an etching for ‘ the Stroller’s Tale’ to a late hour of 
the very night in which he destroyed himself); 
and for a single number a Mr Buss was interposed ; 
but before the fourth number, a choice was made 
that thoroughly satisfied the public, in Mr Hablot 
Browne. There was a little difficulty in the selec- 
tion, and among other artists who offered them- 
selves to supply the gap, was one who has been 
since made known to all of us, not by his pencil, 
but by his pen. 

‘I can remember, said Mr Thackeray, at one of 
the Royal Academy dinners, ‘when Mr Dickens 
was a very young man, and had commenced de- 
lighting the world with some charming humorous 
works in covers which were coloured light green, 
and came out once a month, that this young 
man wanted an artist to illustrate his writings ; 
and I recollect walking up to his chambers in 
Furnival’s Inn with two or three drawings in my 
hand, which, strange to say, he did not find suit- 
able.’ 

In 1836, Dickens wrote a farce called the 
Strange Gentleman, which was acted with success 
at the St James’ Theatre ; and also the story and 
songs for an opera composed by his friend, Mr 
Hullah, and entitled Village Coquettes. He was a 
very good-looking young fellow ; but our younger 
readers would only recognise the portrait now by its 
eyes—where keenness and vivacity endured to the 
last. Light and motion seemed at that time to 
flash from every feature. It was as if made of steel, 
says one most competent observer; and another 
(Leigh Hunt): ‘What a face his is to meet in a 
drawing-room! It has the life and soul of fifty 
human beings.’ 

It was not till the fifth number of Pickwick, in 
which Sam Weller made his first appearance, that 
its success began to be understood by ‘the trade ;’ 
but ‘on the eve of the issue of its sixth number, 
he had signed an agreement with Mr Bentley to 
undertake the editorship of a monthly magazine, 
to which he was to supply a serial story ; and soon 
afterwards he had agreed with the same publisher 
to write two other tales, the first at a specified early 
date ; the expressed remuneration in each case 
being certainly quite inadequate to the claims of a 
writer of any marked popularity. To tie himself 
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to such undertakings so far ahead, was most im- 
prudent of him, and most bitterly did he repent 
it. For years he seems to have been hampered 
with them as with a net, and only got free at last 
after a series of explanations, rearrangements, and 
compromises. ‘Under these Bentley ments he 
was now writing, month by month, the first half of 
Oliver Twist, and under his Chapman and Hall 
agreement the last half of Pickwick, not even by a 
week in advanee of the printer with either,’ when a 
great misfortune came upon him. His first pub- 
lisher, Macrone, presuming on the success of Pick- 
ick, began to advertise the Sketches in monthly 
; this foisting of his old work upon the public 
in a new dress, while he was already ~ ron two new 
works before it, was calculated to be very prejudi- 
cial to his reputation; but, despite all remon- 
strances, Mr Macrone held to his ‘rights,’ and had 
to be bought off, as before stated, at the enormous 
ransom of two thousand pounds, advanced by 
Chapman and Hall. It was characteristic of our 
author, that when this gy 8 gentleman died, 
some two years afterwards, ‘Dickens could not 
have exerted himself more generously for the 
widow and children, had he enjoyed the most 
liberal treatment at his hands.’ 

The success of Pickwick was unprecedented. 
Of part one, the binder prepared four hundred ; 
and of part fifteen his order was more than 
forty thousand. High and low were equally 
attracted to it. Judges on the bench, and boys 
on the street, those who were entering life, and 
those who were quitting it, alike found it to be 
irresistible. ‘An archdeacon, writes Mr Carlyle 
to Mr Forster, ‘with his own venerable lips re- 
peated to me, the other night, a strange profane 
story of a solemn clergyman who had been ad- 
ministering ghostly consolation to a sick person ; 
having finished, satisfactorily as he thought, and 
got out of the room, he heard the sick person 
ejaculate: “Well, thank Heaven, Pickwick will 
be out in ten days, anyhow !”—This is dreadful.’ 

The relaxation which the author took, while 
affording so much delight to others, was either a 
tremendous walk or ‘a fifteen-mile ride out and in, 
with a lunch on the road.’ Many an urgent little 
epistle did he despatch to his present biographer, 
such as: ‘What a brilliant morning for a country 
walk !’—without a word besides ; or : ‘ Is it possible 
that you can’t, oughtn’t, shouldn’t, mustn't, won’t 
be tempted, this glorious day!’ But the rides were 
the most popular and frequent. As he had been 
away from alee. on the first appearance of Pick- 
wick, he made it a superstition to be absent from 
town on all similar occasions. The ‘ ine-day’ 
for the first number of Nicholas Nickleby fell on a 
Saturday, and the previous evening brought to Mr 
Forster his friend’s peremptory summons: ‘ Meet 
me at the Shakspeare’ [a club, composed of eminent 
authors and artists, to which they both belonged] 
‘at eight: order your horse at midnight, and ride 
with me to Richmond.’ This was done accord- 
ingly. ‘The smallest hour was sounding from St 
Paul’s into the night before we started, and the 
night was none of the pleasantest ; but we carried 
news that lightened every part of the road, for the 
sale of Nickleby had reached that day the astonish- 
ing number of fifty thousand!’ For twenty suc- 
cessive years, Dickens and his wife dined together, 
with Mr Forster, at the Star and Garter, on the 
anniversary of their marriage ; ‘it being a part of 


his love of regularity and order, as well as of his 
kindliness of nature, to place such friendly meet- 
ings as these under rules of habit and continuance.’ 
With his present biographer he seems to have 
consulted upon every affair of moment, but espe- 
cially upon all connected with literature. Mr 
Forster seems literally to have corrected every 
proof-sheet before it went to press, and was kept 
constantly acquainted with the progress of the 
current fiction before it reached that stage. 

Concerning Oliver Twist, writes the great author: 
‘Nancy isno more. I shewed what I had done to 
Kate (Mrs Dickens) last night, who was in an un- 
speakable “ state;” from which, and my own im- 
pressions, I augur well. When I have sent Sikes 
to the devil, I must have yours.’ And again: ‘No, 
no; don’t let us ride to-morrow, not having yet 
disposed of the Jew, who is such an out-and-outer, 
that I don’t know what to make of him.’ Over 
the last chapter of Oliver the two friends had a long 
sitting. ‘How well, says Mr Forster, ‘do I re- 
member that evening! and our talk of what should 
be the fate of Charley Bates, on behalf of whom 
(as indeed for the Dodger too) Talfourd had pleaded 
as earnestly in arrest of judgment as ever at the 
bar for any client! 

Nicholas Nickleby was written with the same 
marvellous rapidity as its predecessors, always with 
the printer at the author’s heels: the more urgent the 
call, the better he rose to it ; nor did his wondrous 
animal spirits ever fail him. Next to the pub- 
lishers, his troubles arose from the dramatic pirates, 
who put Oliver Twist on the boards in such a man- 
ner, that the unhappy author could not contemplate 
it, but ‘in the middle of the first scene laid himself 
down on the floor of his box, and never rose until 
the curtain fell.’ Against Pickwick and Oliver Twist, 
some of the great wits, as well as of the mere 
fashionable folk, had made a stand; Moore, in 
his Diary (April 1837) describes Sydney Smith 
as crying down Dickens at a dinner in the Row, 
‘and evidently without having given him a fair 
trial ;? but Nicholas Nickleby was too much for 
their prejudices. ‘Nickleby is very good, wrote 
Sydney to Sir George Phillips after the sixth 
number. ‘I stood out against Mr Dickens as long 
as I could, but he has conquered me.’ 

The fancy which was to take the form of Nell— 
his own most favourite as well as his most popular 
creation—occurred to him at Bath; but at that 
time he only contemplated a tale of a few chapters. 
Personal Adventures of Master Humphrey was to 
have been its title, and it was to have appeared 
among other matter, written by other hands, in his 
new periodical, Master Humphrey's Clock; but 
though of the first number of the Clock nearly 
seventy thousand copies were sold, the orders, as 
soon as it was understood that it was not a contin- 
uous tale, at once diminished. His original plan 
was therefore abandoned, and The Old Curvosity Shop 
was published in monthly parts. Mr Sampson 
Brass, first named by him Septimus (and how 
strange it sounds to call him so out of the name 
by which all the world now knows him!), was 
his favourite male character in this book, but 
Dick Swiveller was the idol of the public. 
‘He wound up the tale with the most sorrowful 
reluctance. e caught at any excuse to hold 


his hand from it, and stretched to the utmost 


limit the time left to complete it in’ The comin, 
end of his favourite, Little Nell, filled him wi 
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sorrow ; it was like the real death of a loved child. 
‘I think it will come famously,’ he writes, ‘but I 
am the wretchedest of the wretched. It casts the 
most horrible shadow upon me, and it is as much 
as I can do to keep moving at all. I tremble to 
approach the place a great deal more than Kit; a 
great deal more than Mr Garland; a great deal 
more than the Single Gentleman. I shan’t recover 
it for a long time ; nobody will miss her as I shall. 
It is such a very painful thing to me, that I cannot 
express my sorrow. Old wounds bleed afresh’ 
He refers to the death of his sister-in-law, Mary 

ogarth, who was very dear to him, and whose 
loss affected him for years ], ‘when I only think of 
the way of doing it ; what the actual doing it will 
be, God knows. I can’t preach to myself the 
schoolmaster’s consolation, though I try’ When 
he had finished the tale, and its ending had been 
approved of by his friend, he writes as follows: 
‘The assurance that this little closing of the scene 
touches and is felt by you so strongly, is better to 
me than a thousand most sweet voices out of doors. 
When I first began, on your valued suggestion, to 
keep my thoughts upon this ending of the tale, I 
resolved to try and do something which might be 
read by people about whom death had been, with 
a softened feeling, and with consolation. After you 
left me last night, I took my desk up-stairs ; and 
writing until four o’clock this morning, finished 
the old story. It makes me very melancholy to 
think that all these people are lost to me for ever, 
and I feel as if I never could become attached to 
any new set of characters.’ 

Fortunately for all of us, he did, however. 
In Barnaby Rudge, his next work, there was one 
character who sat for his portrait—or walked 
about while it was being taken—under his very 
roof: Grip, the Raven. ‘The poor bird never lived 
to find himself famous. Here is the letter from 
his master announcing the catastrophe: ‘You will 
be greatly shocked’ [the letter is dated Friday 
evening, March 12, 1841] ‘and grieved to hear that 
the Raven is no more. He expired to-day at a few 
minutes after twelve o’clock at noon. He had been 
ailing for a few days, but we anticipated no serious 
result, conjecturing that a portion of the white 
paint he swallowed last summer might be lingering 
about his vitals without having any serious effect 
upon his constitution. Yesterday afternoon he was 
taken so much worse that I sent an express for 
the medical gentleman (Mr Herring), who promptly 
attended, and administered a powerful dose of 
castor-oil. Under the influence of this medicine, 
he recovered so far as to be able at eight o’clock 
P.M. to bite Topping. His night was peaceful. 
This morning at daybreak he appeared better ; 
received (agreeably to the doctor’s directions) an- 
other dose of castor-oil ; and partook plentifully of 
some warm gruel, the flavour of which he appeared 
to relish. Towards eleven o’clock, he was so much 
worse, that it was found necessary to muffle the 
stable-knocker. At half-past, or thereabouts, he 
was heard talking to himself about the horse and 
Topping’s family, and to add some incoherent ex- 
pressions, which are supposed to have been either 
a foreboding of his approaching dissolution, or 
some wishes relative to the disposal of his little 
property, consisting chiefly of half-pence which he 

iad buried in different parts of the garden. On 
the clock striking twelve, he appeared slightly 
agitated, but he soon recovered, walked twice or 


thrice along the coach-house, stopped to bark, 
staggered, exclaimed : “ Halloa, old girl” (his favour- 
ite expression), and died. He behaved throughout 
with a decent fortitude, equanimity, and self-pos- 
session, which cannot be too much admired. I 
deeply regret that, being in ignorance of his 
danger, I did not attend to receive his last instruc- 
tions. Something remarkable about his eyes occa- 
sioned Topping to run for the doctor at twelve. 
When they returned together, our friend was gone. 
It was the medical gentleman who informed me of 
his decease. He did it with great caution and 
delicacy, —— me by the remark that “a jolly 
queer start had taken place ;” but the shock was 
very great, notwithstanding. I am not wholly free 
from suspicions of poison. A malicious butcher 
has been heard to say that he would “do” for him: 
his plea was, that he would not be molested in 
taking orders down the mews by any bird that 
wore a tail. Other persons have also been heard 
to threaten ; among others, Charles Knight, who 
has just started a weekly publication, price four- 
pence ; Barnaby being, as you know, threepence. 
I have directed a post-mortem examination, and 
the body has been removed to Mr Herring’s school 
of anatomy for that purpose.’ 

The letters which Dickens writes to his friend 
are full of his characteristic humour. His public 
reception in Edinburgh, in 1841, and subsequent 
tour in Scotland, are admirably described, but are 
of course too long for quotation. We cannot resist, 
however, his account of an adventure in Glencoe, 
on a tempestuous day. ‘It had rained all night, 
and was raining then as it only does in those 
parts. Through the whole glen, which is ten 
miles long, torrents were boiling and foaming, and 
sending up in every direction spray like the 
smoke of great fires. They were rushing down 
every hill and mountain-side, and tearing like 
devils across the path, and down into the depths 
of the rocks. Some of the hills looked as if they 
were full of silver, and had cracked in a hundred 
— ; others, as if they were frightened, and had 

roken out into a deadly sweat. Such a spate, in 
short, had not been known for many years. The 
post-boy was not at all at his ease, and the horses 
(as well they might be) were very much frightened 
by the perpetual raging and roaring. The rumble 
where Tom sat was by this time so full of water, 
that at King’s House he was obliged to borrow a 
gimlet, and bore holes in the bottom to let it run 
out. ... We crossed the Black Mount, and came 
to a place where a rapid river runs over a bed of 
broken rock. Now this river, sir, had a bridge 
last winter, but the bridge broke down when the 
thaw came, and has never since been mended ; so 
travellers cross upon a little platform, made of 
rough deal planks, stretching from rock to rock, 
and carriages and horses ford the water at a certain 

oint. As the platform is the reverse of steady 
we had Pa this the day before), is very 
slippery, and affords anything but a pleasant foot- 
ing, having only a trembling little rail on one 
side, and on the other nothing between it and the 
foaming stream, Kate decided to remain in the 
carriage, and trust herself to the wheels rather 
than to her feet. Fletcher and I had got out, and 
it was going away, when I advised her, as I had 
done several times before, to come with us, for I 
saw that the water was very high, the current 


being greatly swollen by the rain, and that the 
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post-boy had been eyeing it in a very disconcerted 
manner for the last half-hour. This decided her 
to come out; and Fletcher, she, Tom, and I began 
to cross, while the carriage went about a quarter of 
a mile down the bank, in search of a shallow place. 
The platform shook so much, that we could only 
come across two at a time, and then it felt as if it 
were hung on springs. As to the wind and rain! 
.... Well, put into one gust all the wind and 
rain you ever saw and heard, and you ’ll have some 
faint notion of it! When we got safely to the 
opposite bank, there came riding up a wild High- 
lander, in a great plaid, whom we recognised as 
the landlord of the inn, and who, without taking 
the least notice of us, went dashing on—with the 
plaid he was wrapped in streaming in the wind— 
screeching in Gaelic to the post-boy on the oppo- 
site bank, and making the most frantic gestures 
you ever saw, in which he was joined by some 
other wild man on foot, who had come across by 
a short cut, knee-deep in mire and water. As we 

an to see what this meant, we (that is, Fletcher 
and I) scrambled on after them ; while the boy, 
horses, and carriage were plunging in the water, 
which left only the horses’ heads and the boy’s 
body visible. By the time we got up to them, the 
man on horseback and the man on foot were per- 
fectly mad with pantomime ; for as to any of their 
shouts being heard by the boy, the water made 
such a great noise, that they might as well have 
been dumb. It made me quite sick to think how 
I should have felt if Kate had been inside. The 
carriage went round and round like a great stone, 
the boy as pale as death ; the horses were strugg- 
ling, and plashing, and snorting like sea-animals, 
and we were all roaring to the driver to throw 
himself off, and let them and thé coach go to the 
devil, when suddenly it came all right (having got 
into shallow water), and, all tumbling, and dripp- 
ing, and jogging from side to side, climbed up to 
the dry land. 1 assure you we looked rather queer, 
as we — our faces, and stared at each other in 
a little cluster round about it. It seemed that the 
man on horseback had been looking at us through 
a telescope as we came to the track, and knowing 
that the place was very dangerous, and seeing that 
we meant to bring the carriage, had come on at a 
great gallop to shew the driver the only place 
where he could cross. By the time he came up, 
the man had taken the water at a wrong place, 
and, in a word, was as nearly drowned (with 
carriage, horses, luggage, and all) as ever man was. 
Was this a good adventure ?’ 

The letters from America are even more graphic 
and amusing, and treat of things upon which his 
book, the Notes, forbears to touch; notably (for 
one thing) upon the copyright question. In 1842, 
he writes to his biographer from New York, as 
follows: ‘I believe there is no country on the face 
of the earth where there is less freedom of opinion 
on any subject, in reference to which there is a 
broad difference of opinion, than in this. There! I 
write the words ‘with reluctance, disappointment, 
and sorrow ; but I believe it from the bottom of 
my soul. I spoke, as you know, of international 
copyright at Boston ; and I spoke of it again at 
Hartford. My friends were paralysed with wonder 
at such audacious daring. The notion that I, a 
man alone by himself in America, should venture 
to suggest to the Americans that there was one 
point on which they were neither just to their own 


countrymen nor to us, actually struck the boldest 
dumb! Washington Irving, Prescott, Hoffman, 
Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Washington Allston—every 
man who writes in this country is devoted to 
the question, and not one of them dares to raise 
his voice and complain of the atrocious state of the 
law. It is nothing that I have a claim to speak 
and be heard. The wonder is, that a breathing 
man could be found with temerity enough to 
suggest to the Americans the possibility of their 
having done wrong. I wish you could have seen 
the faces that I saw down both sides of the table at 
Hartford, when I began to talk about Scott. I 
wish you could have heard how I gave it out. My 
blood so boiled as I thought of the monstrous in- 
justice, that I felt as if I were twelve feet high when 
I thrust it down their throats. I had no sooner 
made a second speech, than such an outcry began 
(for the purpose of deterring me from doing the 
like in this city) as an Englishman can form no 
notion of. Anonymous letters ; verbal dissuasions ; 
newspaper attacks, making Colt (a murderer who 
is attracting great attention here) an angel by com- 
parison with me ; assertions that I was no gentle- 
man, but a mere mercenary scoundrel ; coupled 
with the most monstrous misrepresentations rela- 
tive to my design and purpose in visiting the 
United States—came pouring in upon me every 
day. The dinner committee here (composed of the 
first gentlemen in America, remember that) were 
so dismayed, that they besought me not to pursue 
the subject, although they every one agreed with me. 
I answered that I would—that nothing should 
deter me.... That the shame was theirs, not 
mine ; and that, as I would not spare them when I 
got home, I would not be silenced here. Accord- 
ingly, when the night came, I asserted my right, 
with all the means I could command to give it 
dignity, in face, manner, or words ; and I believe 
that if you could have seen and heard me, you 
would have loved me better for it than ever you 
did in your life.’ 

All who knew Charles Dickens are aware that 
he was a man of undaunted courage, and re- 
solute against a host in the cause of justice ; but 
his genial and affectionate nature was no doubt 
severely tried at having to speak out unpleasant 
things to a people who were giving him so great 
a welcome. He was, as Washington Irving well 
said, the Guest of the Nation. Never, perhaps, 
has any individual received such an ovation before: 
his progress throughout the country, from New 
York to St Louis, was one great triumph. The 
meant it well; but what greatly interfered with 
his rest o’ nights, much needed after the perpetual 
hand-shaking he underwent by day, was their 
custom of serenading him. These musical per- 
formances were of very unequal merit ; but that 
at Hartford was unexceptionable. ‘They were 
most beautiful singers; and when they began in 
the dead of night, in a long, musical, echoing 
passage outside our chamber door, singing in low 
voices to guitars, about home and absent friends, 
and other topics that they knew would interest us, 
we were moved then, I can tell you. In the midst 
of my sentimentality, though, a thought occurred 
to me which made me laugh so immoderately, that 
I was obliged to cover my face with the bedclothes, 
“Good Heavens!” I said to Kate, “what a mon- 
strously ridiculous and senesengeee appearance 
my boots must have, outside the door!”’ 
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Never were sentiment and humour stronger in 
any human breast than his, or more kindly mixed. 
He could laugh while his heart was touched; and 
gay and light-hearted as he was, he put his foot 
down upon what was base with a firmness that 
the gravest rarely shew. He cordially accepted the 
welcome up to Baltimore. But there, and for the 
rest of his road South, he would have none of it. 
‘I shall be able to say, one of these days, writes 
he, ‘that I accepted no public mark of respect in 
any place where slavery was—and that’s some- 
thing,’ 


A RACE FOR LIFE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


THE heat was very great, for although the sun was 
getting low and lower in the cloudless sky, the 
sloping beams still shot like arrows tipped with 
fire upon the baked, crumbling surface of the 
heated earth, and upon man and beast that were 
unlucky enough to be exposed to the burning glare. 
Along the river-banks, a silvery mist, like a huge 
veil of some gauzy material, was beginning to creep 
gradually up from the moist alluvial soil and the 
rank vegetation. But a sort of hush prevailed 
throughout all the plain that I was traversing. 
Not a labourer, white or black, was visible in the 
fields, where the tobacco and the madder, and such 
tall stems of the golden maize as had not yet fallen 
before the reaper’s scythe, contrasted with the rich 
chocolate-brown of the fallows, speckled with grace- 
ful twining weeds and wild-flowers, The cattle 
were gathered beneath the spreading shade-trees, 
and they turned their large eyes on me with a 
lazy wonder, as I rode rapidly past the corrals in 
which they stood, behind strong stockades of 
timber or impenetrable hedges of the prickly-pear. 
In the gardens of the white-walled, Spanish-looking 
villas that I passed, the very magnolias, with their 
great white blossoms and large leaves, seemed as if 
gasping in the heat, and the roses were choked with 
the dust, for there was not a breath of wind to fan 
the heavy air, and it was long since a drop of rain 
had fallen to refresh us at St Louis. 

My road, of course, lay westward, and the sun’s 
drooping rays fell full on my face ag I dashed on 
at the long, slinging trot which is the most service- 
able pace of a trained thoroughbred. The horse 
went well, drawing against the bit, and only anxious 
to break into a smart hand-gallop; but the heavy 
heat weighed upon him, American-bred as he was, 
and already there were foam-wreaths around his 
curb-chain, and faint white heat-streaks slurring 
the gloss of his smooth neck. I held him back, and 
patted him, doing all I could to make the most 
of his strength. We had weary leagues before us, 
come what would. I knew very well that it was a 
terrible ride which awaited me, one with which 
no journeying of civilised man deserves to be 
compared. Our Queen’s Messengers, the ex-cap- 
tains and retired majors who escort the despatch- 
bags from Belgrade to Constantinople, have to ride 
sharply on the Turkish high-road. As a boy, 


starting at eighteen for a merchant’s house in 
Pera, long before I thought of pinning my fortunes 
on the New World, I had accompanied one of 
Her Majesty’s Cabinet Messengers—it was Colonel 
Scamperdown, who had known my father well— 
from the Danube to the Bosphorus. We were 
seven days and a half in accomplishing the rough 
route over slippery mountain tracks, through deep 
swamps, and over burning deserts of intolerable 
sand, where corn had grown when Trajan was 
emperor ; but we got through the toil of the eight 
hundred miles of hard riding, and reached Stam- _ 
boul, and laughed over our aching bones and the 
misadventures of the road. But it is one thing to 
gallop blithely alongside of a watchful Tartar, every 
hair of whose black moustache, twisted into wiry 
coils, quivers with a sense of deep responsibility ; 
Turkish troopers, armed to the teeth, spurring in 
front ; patient Suridjees coming briskly up with 
the led-horses ; to be guided, guarded, and duly 
awakened from the hour’s nap in the roadside post- 
house, fed, petted, and salaamed on your way, and 
another to strike out your own path, as best you 
can, over two thousand dangerous miles of prairie. 
The heat, oppressive and stifling at first, grew less 
and less after a time, as the sun’s rays paled and 
shortened. There was light left to me yet, for in 
that latitude, which scarcely deserves to be called 
semi-tropical, night does not fall so abruptly as is 
the case among the Antilles, and I made the best 
use I could of the waning lustre of the dying 
day. I was glad to think, too, that there chanced 
just then to be bright, broad moonlight to help 
me on towards the West. Rogers, the farmer at 
Hillsborough, was a good man, that I knew. He 
was not quite up to the standard of Crabbe’s good 
men—was a little lax, I daresay, as to the original 
ownership of the horses of which he sold so many ; 
but then Western morals are not so strict as our 
insular ones, unless it be when the horse-thief 
himself is in question—but still a worthy fellow. 
He would give me a push forward, I felt assured, 
whether Bayard broke down or not. Of Harper, 
the landlord of Harper’s Tavern, I knew less. He 
had spoken civilly enough when he came to our 
office at St Louis, and had asked me to come up to 
his lonely station, promising me rare sport among 
black-tailed deer and ruffed grouse ; but for two 
years I had not seen the old man. 

I had good cause for tormenting thoughts and a 
heavy heart as I pushed on along the undulating 
road. Willy was so dear to me, so sacred a trust 
from my dead parents. How often, now by an 
earnest word or two, now by a look, had they 
prayed me to be good to the gentle boy, the child 
of their old age. It was not without many mis- 
givings that I had seem the lad follow me to 
America, and I had never felt quite easy in my 
mind since he had wandered off towards the 
frontier. I had very little fear of any evil result, 
could I but reach Carthage in time. In the course 
of my journeyings on behalf of the Provident, I 
had dealt with what, in every sense of the word, 
might be called rough customers—miners, iy ne | 
hunters, and the restless squatters who rove along 
the borders of civilisation, satisfied if they could 
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raise two or three heavy corn-crops from the 
virgin soil of the prairie before going on to build 
a new log-hut and stake out a fresh homestead, 
leagues and leagues away; and I had found that 
these semi-barbarous frontiersmen could be often 
generous, and sometimes just, when pepe ap- 
pealed to. At the same time I knew that there 
was nothing more calculated to rouse them to 
fierce resentment than the suspicion that they had 
been gulled and plundered by persons of education 
and manners superior to their own. Refinement 
of speech and gesture, white hands, and a well- 
Seachied coat, are, in the eyes of the mining and 
hunting population, peculiarities that by no means 
conduce to the popularity of him who owns them. 
They are a sort of tacit reproach to the prevalent 
coarseness ; and unless an educated man can win the 
good-will of his rough neighbours by his manliness 
and straightforward honesty, he runs the risk of 
being held responsible for half the crimes com- 
mitted in the district. 

Yet, by an apparent inconsistency, what the 
borderers acknowledge as a ‘real gentleman’ is an 
especial favourite among them ; and although Willy 
was not muscular enough to come up to the 
standard of their rather lofty physical require- 
ments, they were not incapable of esteeming him 
as a high-spirited, sweet-tempered lad, something 
brighter and better than the majority of those who 
came among them. His unlucky association with 
the ‘sportsmen’ with whom he had been arrested 
was the only point against him; but alas! in those 
Ishmaelitish parts of the Western world, where 
every man’s hand is against his fellow, the principle 
that ‘birds of a feather flock together’ is one that 
is fatally apt to be enforced. Willy’s gentleness— 
Willy’s frank, sunshiny nature, and the winning 
manner that sprung from a lively fancy and a 
guileless heart, were sure to be considered as con- 
clusive evidence against him when once his com- 
plicity with horse-thieves and professional black-legs 
was taken for granted. The verdict would virtually 
be one of Guilty, with Aggravating Circumstances, 

The man I was most afraid of was the father of 
the young man who had been killed in the scuffle 
—that Captain Hiram Baker mentioned in the 
letter of the kind Baptist minister as being absent 
on a buffalo-chase in the prairies. I could ima- 

ine the old borderer well—a rugged personage, as 
ormidable, almost, as one of the grisly bears that 
it was his chief glory to have slain, far up among 
the snows of the Rocky Mountains, and one who 
would chat as coolly in his cups of the Indians 
whom he had killed and scalped, as a pheasant- 
shooter at home in England gives you the sum- 
total of his last Norfolk or Bedfordshire battue. 
This old man, who was as likely to owe his 
honorary rank to a captaincy of partisan warfare 
against the aborigines as to even a militia appoint- 
ment, was evidently a person of some note. I shud- 
dered as I recalled the quaintness with which the 
Rev. Mr White had explained that the trial had 
been deferred until he—the avenging father of the 
murdered man—could ‘assist’ in the carrying out 
of the sentence. Those border men were often 
deeply imbued with savage ethics, and I could 
well fancy that it would be grimly satisfactory to 
Captain Baker to mianipulate with his own horny 
hands the strangling noose, as a sacrifice to the 
manes of the departed. 


despair. There were other victims, taken red- 
handed, on whom the sentence of the wild tribunal 
might be not unjustly executed, Willy, of course, 
was but regarded as a sort of apprentice to the 
‘sportsman’s’ fatal craft; and my explanations, 
backed by the documents I carried, would suffice 
to procure his acquittal, could once a hearing be 
secured. My main apprehension was lest, before 
my arrival, some wave of popular passion should 
sweep away all restraint, and the jail-doors be 
forced, and summary vengeance indiscriminately 
exercised on its inmates, Such outbreaks of mob- 
fury were only too frequent, even in longer settled 
portions of the Western territories, as 1 was but 
too well aware. Every day, every hour, was of 
consequence; and as these thoughts traversed my 
mind, mechanically I pressed the spur to my 
horse’s flank, and dashed on. Then I saw the sun 
go down in a flare of blood-red and orange, and 
purple shot with gold; and a light breeze stirred 
the sultry air, as I threaded my way past the green 
cane-brakes on the banks of a half-dried lagoon, 
and past small patches of woodland already blush- 
ing scarlet with the tints of the approaching 
autumn ; and presently Hillsborough came in sight, 
and, on a rising mound of earth, stood the long low 
dwelling that marked the limit of my first stage. 
Rogers was at home, and he gave me a friendly 
reception. 

‘Guess you’ve taken it a bit out of your beast, 
though, Mr Fern,’ said he, after a close inspection 
of Bayard’s heaving sides and the foam-incrusted 
bridle. ‘Cruel work, this weather, for a delicate- 
bred one! He’s clear, good grit, though, and will 
run till he drops. Rest here to-night, squire ?” 

But I soon managed to make the hospitable 
farmer understand that there could be little rest 
for me for many a day to come. Without enter- 
ing into particulars, I informed him that I was 
compelled to push vigorously on to Montana, with 
the least possible delay, on urgent business that 
admitted of no denial, and that, in fact, my errand 
was one of life and death; and I asked him if 
he could in any way smooth my progress, by intro- 
ductions or advice on the difficult and unknown 
road that lay before me. Rogers eyed me very seri- 
ously, almost compassionately, as it seemed, and 
whistled a few bars of a tune, slowly and softly, 
before he made answer: ‘I’ll turn it over, Mister. 
You must have supper, any way, and feed your 
nag. We'll talk it over with the Missis.”’ And 
forthwith he called his two black lads, and gave 
Bayard into their care, with strict injunctions 
about slackening girths, and mouth-washing, and 
rubbing down, before taking a double feed of 
grain out of the corn-crib for the refreshment of 
the four-footed guest. Mrs Rogers, the ‘ Missis’ 
referred to, was a notable housewife, a New England 
woman, who had brought with her to her home 
in the Far West all those habits of untiring indus- 
try and severe cleanliness which seem to flourish 
best among the descendants of the Puritans, I 
knew that Rogers, who was himself a sensible 
fellow, set great store by his wife’s clear brains, and 
it occurred to me that he was right in deferring 
his advice until she could be of the council. 

It was not until I had partaken of corn-bread 
and corned beef, cakes, and venison, with some 
strong tea warranted from Boston, laced with a 
glass of right Monohongala whisky, that the femi- 
nine oracle of the farmhouse could be induced to 
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express an opinion. Then, indeed, Mrs Rogers, 
who was a bustling, slim little woman, like a 
bantam hen in her abrupt movements and the 
quick glance of her beadlike black eyes, spoke 
thus: ‘It’s a sin and a shame, whoever did it, to 
send a gentleman over such a country at this 
season. ft ’s the sickly time, sir, you’ll mind that ; 
and I’m twice as much afraid of fever or sun- 
staggers for you, as I am of Injuns; though the 
esky creatures are on the war-path too, as travel- 
oe tell, Then you will see white faces a plaguy 
deal more dangerous than red ones, at some of the 
taverns and camping-places, for water’s too scarce 
in the canons for washing, I expect; and the 
diggers will be coming down, and the road-agents 
too.’ . 

‘The road-agents?’ I asked, not quite able to 
comprehend the excellent woman’s meaning. 

‘Ah, yes!’ she answered with an impatient nod. 
‘White gallows-birds that have earned hanging 
twenty times, may be, and that rob, and murder as 
well, on the trail over the prairie. If you kee 
out of their clutches, and don’t get down with 
ague, I think you might give the Injuns the go-by. 
They are more talked of than felt, the Injuns.’ 

Then Rogers suggested that a line of recom- 
mendation from Harper, his next neighbour on 
the other side of Hillsborough, would probably 
stand me in better stead than anything else he 
could think of. 

‘But I know Mr Harper already, said I cheer- 
fully. ‘I feel sure he’ll be ready to do what he 
can for me,’ 

The farmer and his wife looked grave. ‘He’s 
not the man he was,’ said the former, rubbing his 
broad chin with an air of perplexity. 

‘He has altered very much, sir, since you knew 
him,’ said Mrs Rogers, in answer to my inquiring 
glance. ‘Takes too much of this’—tilting up the 
whisky-bottle—‘ specially for a man of his years ; 
and has got the horrors on him, most times, that 
don’t make him pleasant company, nor safe.—But 
he may have a kinder liking for Mr Fern, Benja- 
min, since I’ve heern him say he never could 
abide a Britisher before he knew him; and he 
could give a pass, if he chose, that most on the 
frontier would care more about than if ’twere 
signed by the Secretary of State at Washington 
City. Everybody knows old Sam Harper; and 
them three big sons of his have friends from here 
to California.’ 

On further inquiry, I found that the landlord of 
Harper’s Tavern, always an eccentric man, was apt 
to be savage when in liquor, and that there was 
no saying how he might greet me. Mrs Rogers, 
who seemed to be an expert in the varieties of the 
complaint, declared that old Sam very seldom 
suffered under what she was pleased to call the 
‘shaking horrors,’ but that he was liable to ‘mad 
horrors,’ and when under their influence was prone 
to make himself disagreeable, if not dangerous, to 
strangers. Still, this interesting — was by no 
means considered as a person imbecile or unfit to 
transact business, having his wits very much about 
him in the intervals of the malady ; and, indeed, 
delirium tremens is so common in the wild south- 
west of America that its incidence is not regarded 
as more abnormal than that of rheumatism or 
bronchitis in England. Mr and Mrs Rogers were 
agreed that old Harper, who had been a famous 
hunter in his youth, and who was known far and 


wide as the hero of many a perilous adventure and 
border skirmish, could render’me valuable assist- 
ance in reaching Carthage with expedition and 
safety. Whether he would do so, however, was 
not quite so certain. 

‘Two of the boys, and the cleverest of the lot, 
are gone trading Nevada-way, with a wagon-train,’ 
said the good-natured farmer, as I remounted my 
horse ; ‘and that’s a pity, for Saul and Seth are 
friendly chaps at a pinch. Esau, the eldest, is at 
the tavern; but, bless you, you'll get no great 
satisfaction out of Big Esau, 

‘Try and get Miss Nelly’s good word,’ said his 
shrewd helpmate ; ‘she can do most anything with 
the old man, even when he’s at the worst.’ And 
then, we shook hands, and parted. 

The glorious shimmering light of the broad 
moon helped me famously on; and Bayard, much 
the better for his repose at the farm, went well 
and willingly under me. As I rode, I reflected 
much on the interview in store for me when I 
should reach Harper’s Tavern. Manifestly, on my 
reception by the landlord, the whole success of my 
adventurous journey might depend. I must rely 
on him for a fresh mount, for food, and a guide, 
and for some sort of unofficial passport that would 
enable me more easily to make my way among the 
queer people whom I should presently encounter. 
And, judging rather from the looks of my late 
entertainers, than by any positive words of theirs, 
I thought it exceedingly problematical what kind 
of welcome I should experience. I remembered 
the old man as an odd, abrupt personage, chiefly 
remarkable for his unusual stature; but to me 
es he had been civil ; while at our office 
1e was reckoned as a safe paymaster. What 
changes drink might have sweahion in his disposi- 
tion since then, it was impossible to say. 

My horse went wonderfully well, considering the 
work he had previously accomplished ; but a long 
route lay before us; and it was not until after 
midnight that I saw the lighted windows of a 
rambling house, with very extensive sheds and 
dependencies, while the size of the stockaded cor- 
rals shewed that secure accommodation for many 
horses was often required. Late as it was, I was 
glad to perceive that, as yet, there was no sign 
that the occupants of the tavern had retired to 
rest. Bayard by this time was much spent; his 
weary head hung heavily on the bit; and though 
he still responded to my summons to exertion, it 
was plain that he was fast getting exhausted. He 
gave a low neigh as we neared the house, and 
it was instantly answered, in shriller sounds of 
equine salutation, from the neighbouring corral. 

‘Hollo! stranger! where are you bound for?’ 
asked a deep voice almost at my elbow; and 
looming through the shadow of the stockade, like 
an actual giant, appeared the figure of a very tall 


young man. 

‘Harper's Tavern!’ I answered, surprised, as 
Bayard started at the sudden apparition of this 
huge human being. 

‘Then, onless you’re weary of — life, you’d 
best not,’ said the deep voice. ‘ Better camp out 
to-night than knock at our door, that’s all’ 

‘Big Esau!’ thought I to myself, and indeed 
nobody, out of a show at a fair, could well be 
bigger than this tremendous young man. But it 
behoved me, for Willy’s sake, to be wary. I took 
blame to myself for not having inquired more 
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stringently at the Hillsborough farmhouse as to 
the character of Esau Harper. That I was to get, 
in the absence of his clever brothers, no satis- 
faction out of the gigantic young fellow, I well 
knew, but I had no particular conception as to 
the reason. 

: ‘But, Mr Esau Harper, if I don’t mistake’—— 

an. 

‘Lynch the Mister! I answer to the name of 
Esau Harper!’ answered the giant. He did not 
speak in a surly tone, and I thought I detected 
melancholy in the ring of his voice. I jumped off 
my horse at once. ‘Esau Harper,’ I said, ‘my 
name’s George Fern, and I’m what you call a 
Britisher. I was actuary to the Provident, down 
yonder in St Louis, and now I’m bound, for life 
and death, to get somehow to Carthage, Montana, 
as fast as horses’ legs can take me there. I have 
known your father, and he has asked me to come 
and stay here, and shoot—hunt, as it is called in 
America. I want all sorts of things—a horse, a 
line of recommendation to friends in the prairie, a 
night’s lodging, a little advice about keeping my 
scalp on my head: won’t you and your father help 
me ?” 

The young giant made no immediate answer. 
He tramped slowly up and down, in his heavy 
boots of untanned buffalo-hide, slashing at the 
rank grass with the pliant hickory-stick that he 
carried in his big hand. Presently he came quite 
close to me, and spoke, hoarsely this time. ‘ Colo- 
nel, I’m about sick of my life. My brothers are 
better off nor me, for they go trading here, hunting 
there; while the old man won't let me out of his 
sight. My old man is not like other chaps’ old men. 
Father’s a scholar, he is; and what’s better, he 
can hit a buck in the eye, or gentle a horse, never 
mind what tantrums he’s got. But father’s took 
the whisky wrong, and nobody but Sister Nelly 
can face him. I’m out here now to warn travel- 
lers. There will be bones broken, and blood 
— if you happen in to-night, sir: father’s 
ugly’ 
SBut I was not to be put off thus, though the 
overgrown youngster was evidently very much in 
earnest. I was not to be foiled thus, at the 
threshold of my enterprise, because a drunken 
semi-madman barred my route. ‘Come, come,’ I 
said, ‘Esau Harper, you must see that there are 
travellers too much set on what they are about to 
be stopped by a trifle. I am sorry that Mr Harper 
is not his old self; still I must see him, and get 
his help on my journey.’ 

‘You ll never journey farther than them cotton- 
wood trees theer by the stables,’ said big Esau, in 
atone of sad conviction ; ‘for it’s theer I’ll have 
to dig your grave, onst you go in upon father 
to-night. And I don’t want the disgrace of sheriff 
in the house.’ 

I hesitated for a moment. There was something 
dreadfully realistic in the idea of being brained or 
stabbed by a frantic dipsomaniac, of a grave under 
the cotton-wood poplars, and of the subsequent 
exhumation of my remains, and the removal of 
the murderer to the county asylum, by order of 
the sheriff. But, come what might, 1 would freely 
risk my life to save Willy’s, and as I thought of 
him in his prison at Carthage, my own intellect 
seemed to sharpen. Very little help was to be 
expected, obviously, from Esau, who stood in evi- 
dent awe of his half-crazed parent. There was but 


one tone to take with him. ‘Where can I stable 
down my horse ?’ I asked. 

' ‘Here,’ returned Esau, leading the way to a 
roomy out-building in which twenty horses and 
mules were rattling their chains as they munched 
the dry grass that in the South does duty for 
Northern hay ; ‘and if you are wise, you’ll just 
sleep here, on the corn-straw, yourself, and I’ll 
wheedle Nelly for a cake and a horn of Taos 
whisky,’ 


LETTERS FROM HOME. . 


Burst wanderers over the wild sea-foam ! 

To many a heart, from day to day, 

Faint with the thirst, unspoken, burning 

For tidings of dear ones far away, 

Freighted with words of tenderest yearning, 
That have power to soothe like a mute caress, 
They come, to comfort their loneliness, 


To the palm-grown sultry side 

Of Ganges, where the girlish bride, 

From the deep light of Indian skies, 

And all the wealth the orient yields, 

Turns to the sweet pure memories 

Of her childhood’s home—the daisied fields, 
Green leafy lanes, and mossy sod, 

That her earliest baby-footsteps trod— 


To the desolate dreary camp, 

Where the soldier in the deadly damp 

Of the trenches his perilous night-watch keeps, 
With death abroad on the murky air 

Around him, or under his rough tent sleeps, 
And by the light of dreamland fair, 

Beholds the parks and the terraced walls, 

And the beeches that shadow his father’s halls— 


To the vast solitudes 

And glades of hoar Canadian woods, 

Where the emigrant, from year to year, 

A lonely waif from his native land, 
Through the winter twilight still and drear, 
Watches beside the pine-wood brand, 
Thoughtfully tracing in the blaze 

Pictures of long-past boyish days— 


To each, to all, they come, 

Letters from home, with their precious sum 

Of tireless love and sympathy, 

And remembrance dear—like the plaintive strain 
Of some beloved old melody, 

Soothing the bitter speechless pain 

Of a life-long parting to restful calm, 

By the blessed strength of their healing balm. 
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